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remark might have been made with regard to Article 26 of the code 
(quoted on p. 301) and with regard to Article 36 of the code, if the 
Hague convention (Arts. 45 and 56) is to be taken as the standard. The 
reality underneath some of the rules of the Hague code appears when 
the author points out (p. 314) that in view of the many ways in which 
the property of individual citizens may be taken over by a hostile mili- 
tary occupant the so-called exemption of private property from cap- 
ture "may be called almost nominal." In discussing some of the 
unsettled questions of international law the author points out that priva- 
teering is a thing of the past and that it is high time for the United 
States to give its formal adhesion to the Declaration of Paris. He 
justifies the action of the United States in not signing Convention VI 
relative to the status of enemy merchantships at the outbreak of 
hostilities, pointing out that the new rule is not as liberal as the old one. 
As between the advocates and opponents of the right to convert mer- 
chantships into warships on the high seas, he favors the Italian com- 
promise that such conversion should be limited to ships which left their 
last port of departure before the commencement of hostilities. 

If in the occasional loose construction of its sentences and in its 
superfluity of quotations (the author's own works, previously published, 
being often quoted where they might have been paraphrased), the work 
bears traces of a hurried revision, the general public will readily over- 
look such minor defects in consideration of the service which has been 
rendered it in placing at its disposal during these critical times a trea- 
tise which is at once readable in form and authoritative in content. 

C. G. Fenwick. 

Die Judikature des Stdndigen Schiedshofs von 1899-1913. 
DritterTeil. (Munchen und Leipzig: Duncker und Humblot. 
1914. Pp.368). 

This volume belongs to the series bearing the general title "Das Werk 
vom Haag, " edited by Professor Schucking of the University of Marburg, 
of which two volumes, Der Staatenverband der Haager Kcmferenzen, 
by the general editor, and Das Problem eines internationalen Staatenge- 
richtshofes, by Hans Wehberg, have already appeared. It forms the 
third part of a volume which deals with the decisions of the Hague 
Permanent Court of Arbitration during the period 1899-1913 and which 
is itself the first of a series which is to embrace the judicial decisions of 
The Hague as a whole. It includes the Orinoco case by Otfried Nip- 
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pold, the Savarkar case by Josef Kohler, the Canevaro case by Ernst 
Zitelmann, the Russo-Turkish case by Christian Meurer, and the Car- 
thage-Manouba case by Theodor Niemeyer. Each case is preceded by a 
bibliography of works relating to it. In all but the Canevaro case the 
order of treatment consists in a statement of the facts of the dispute, 
the procedure adopted for the settlement of the dispute, followed by 
the award of the judges and a criticism or estimate of it. In the Cane- 
varo case Professor Zitelmann first summarizes the facts and presents 
the award and then proceeds to discuss in detail the questions of inter- 
national law, both public and private, which are raised by the case. 

There can be no question but that the present volume together with 
the two which are to accompany it will be of great service not only as 
contributing to the further development of international law by offer- 
ing precedents which may serve as rules of conduct, but principally in 
manifesting the feasibility of international arbitration as a means 
for the prompt and just settlement of international disputes upon a 
judicial basis. In answer to those who assert that international pro- 
cedure is too slow ever to become a satisfactory method of adjusting 
disputes between nations, it may be observed that in the Savarkar case 
the period between the conclusion of the compromise and the rendering 
of the award was but four months, in the Carthage-Manouba case one 
year and three months and in the Orinoco case one year and eight 
months. Adjudicated cases have, it is true, no power of themselves 
to create a standard of international practice, but if the awards they 
embody are intrinsically reasonable they cannot but commend them- 
selves to the legal and moral sense of the nations and thus lay the basis 
whether for international custom or for codification into formal statute 
law. 

C. G. Fenwick. 

Municipal Life and Government in Germany. By William 
Haebutt Dawson. (London: Longmans, Green and Com- 
pany, 1914. Pp. 507). 

One naturally turns with eager interest to a work on Germany at a 
time when we are told on every hand of the despotism of her political 
institutions, when, in a word, we are led to wonder whether anything we 
ever learned that is creditable to Germany, is really true; and our inter- 
est is heightened in this case by the fact that the author is an English- 
man whose work has occupied his attention, so he tells us, at intervals 



